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Preface 



ll '['\'\'\) ItV.'C t;;li ^tlKr \M' >il 

,1^ ;S oiiUonu'. Our [vn^^iMin lakrn 
(.•fiM'i^!^ nImih*. .11) J h.i^c' cM.ui'^h 
lApr: h.*:k \M il ) !l lii.i! ^^ l .in niakr .1 

\\ff\ \\c .Hi' J' line \\L' .t!\' ill '1 Ml;. 1 lu' 

L}iK^Nli(Mi In si he .ins\s (.Mcil In U'llirv^ 
hnw \\ c lMiui' to Jii il, siiKi" I he niiAi' l(> 
L « )nv.H'tcrv<.'> ss.tN nollhi'i impose J nor' 
imp"! t*- *^!. '1'*' i'\L'n iniroJuLCLi a> .('-ontepl 
trom I HI I side the i.i>!iL^:::<.'. InsKMd, tl developed 
as J series « 't Ieniatl \ e t espv itises .md )\i adiialK 
atlopteLl soUiLiofis lo indi:;en« IDS proi^lenis. 

} ar!\ in the P>7()-7 1 .iLaLlemiL \eai, our 
president Lliailenv^ed ihe atademie t'aculu 
w'wU a eriuial inguirx : 



kinds n' i|uesi:oiis ,iie heini; asked 
b\ iv^jessauials \<\ \ o;it field lhal iclale U) 
ihe \ahdil\ o\ \ -nit disnpline in a lolal 
coMe'^e {>ro>',iani 

"Whal is \oiir ilepaa tmenrs position (jn 
llieseT' 

"Wow aie \ oil deahn'4 ^^ ilii ll^-se prohlenis 
m \oui ueneial edu^ ation^uHU'scs, anel in the 
'A ork to! a matot tii n oiii tV-liI .' " 

■AViiat aie\Mii teaclitn;^ that is st> important 
lhal sliidenls ^.annot atlurd to pass up 
u )ijr ses in \ oui d^epai iment ? " 

1 or the rest o! that \ear, tlie faeultx in the 
aiademiL dis(.iphnes met re^ularlv to hear 
each departnu ;it's iusiifieation of its 
Lonlribulion to under^^M^-luate education. 
As the resuUiiv; iVrmenl :4re\v. our colleague 
horn the protessionai programs joined in. 
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"Un.i! 

wili^h . ifl !■. . '(.A i;>>^ r, ,v ,;s »; ;< . .i - 

\ tMr'A-'ul I :.t^\ |:is; ; |s ,: • >: > ms 

W'v :!ki(M';.;J : . Jr^-r ..;\mm-'s 
^'t •■i;^" ' ^' .1: >:] w ,1; ;i u .1. 

DlJf ill^ liu" sii:^st\;ii''ii 1 \ r •! i. ; i: ; \ ^iIl;!:; 

these '^eMi': .li I >: i \ m;m,'> \>\\,^ .; r 

dcl.tiiri.1 ^\ nU'i:;. 

Bv tfu* iflllil ^e.i', it^ v\{\:i^;i(;d iis! m! 

into .in .iL Ui.ti I. r :l fiii in: . \! s.hd^- : h'U'. 
unc setlioii {.f t 'e^jti.i.'J iVestini.iii ^'uu^v 
in tMcti JisL ipliiu' *A .iv si'! .iM'Je .1 1 it^' n IN >u 
tor ck-\c!i)pip'^ in Uml:! ,inJ U-st 

Sck'CtccU ( )mp;':ciU I lie l.lsk Im;^l''s 

|anuar\, P)7.\ n-nort Jcuiled (.mJi m! 
eij^t^l If 'nipt-ieiK-; a:tM> into si\ s;\jucnLcJ 
Icvl'K ')} ot'jfvnoDi. arui in ihe oi 
1971 ruMrl\ liii'i'L' ^t.Mis .it!vr- the iiiiti.i! 
challcn^o our use Ml an outt (unc-m icnied 
libera! ariN LMrf iniiur"!) ^^a^ t]nder\sa\ . 



' ' ' '! M S: ■. i'm! de^ .•L!e^ i j' .:s . A istrfil. e, 

^ ' ''i^ '-;^' 1! >'d'.;L a! IM'J. ! Ih' s;sU-| s n! U'ja.I: ifl;^ 
' >; d. ' , I . )' ntuc M ' )l 'dial \ \rrr.\ inii 1 1 [ir pi isi 
^^-;ld Waf II PcMud. !{u- iaui!i\ iiad a!sn 

1 '.a .;ei\ v.M!Mp, ,sod . >1 Msle' s, \\ hi!e !iu' 
n.lMi'r m1 ihv Lo!!."4e la. iil'A , ^lllden!^, 
[Mfi'^rani. and r\en !ai liiiies -Aas radiLali\ 
a; !e;ee' !:U' . fian'^r It 1 a liiuaal a; l^ 
iiMilii! a m, ^u^rK• inlliK'm.e li mn dial liri ila:^e 
sc'/niN !u f)a\e lei^iaineLl. 

Itu' faA u! l\ ■^ii'U.ssc nia\ liau' vvwiked 
aininst un».MnN(. ioiiNK U) niainiain dic kind 
t^t 1 1 iMiniiii^.i*. ai ion inluMiiod inwu 
l^'rdeLOssors like C)\h;td dons, louM 

' ^ " • ■ f dic!i L lasse>, sIulK'HIs and cofiiinon 
;''"n'/- ;!ii'f suppet of sveckn^vis. !n 
an. ^a^'.. ;iodi ta^Lilu ,ind adtTnnisij alinn 

'^Mv'; III aside persoiial linir and \n 
I ■■• an;p l(\Kliinu SLheduiv^ in oidei to U'or k 
lo^edU'; dinifv^ Uiom- ihii/e \eaa^- 



Thc three \ ear pro*. ess is ea>\ in siimniati/e 
in rcUospeii, \vj\ it uas I01V4. vlitltLuli .ind 
often uneertain. L 00k in\^ hack, 'ac cafi see 
thai our lornia! .ind inlornial Iradilions ua\e 
us ihrco iinporianl fesoiirees: .1 ihihil ol 
dedicatini; lifne Ui taiulu discussitm and 
work sessions, an unusualK slront; emphasis 
on inilialin;^ the siuJeni into Uie fil^her 
education pn^cess and ,! mission ti> serve 
women. 
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Preface 



iu-i 1 ,1- n - i • U'; ;i; MU' iiK > cuiO'^ 

t:' - . i' !.■[,; >r. ;i' . itiU JX \\r\\:\\'.: 
W [.W ' A- ' V' .i. ^ in \\\\\\'\ .ih' ilil 

;!!'.■ 'ilr 'I ih'. . J'..-.j!i.\l iH'iM'ii :n ^iu h u'!;i)^ 
.is ,i;:;.'r^" •[). ' ' \\ r 1: :;i 

1,:^^ Ml' ;• > >. ;l> ;^ -a af u^.. .ip.J il > ^I: u I 

W -A Nrivi- ^.iT K'cl 'A ilh i lu; = i* I'/nt.ilion 
: vp'i J.J ; "r^ ^ Kml lU'i >. Mti: >k'^, .tii.l 

I lrt< t'i^ii !it>i ^ol lUm.'K .iflicLiLiU.'dl somvl- o\ 
w 11.1 1 kifu) (i! > lu Jen t n KM fit Id proJui^L- 
and \vhat ^ilr slloliid \k allk' lu d^.> ^Mlh Ik-f 
cduLai'un. 



I ii;ali\ , h'.'itv^ a oik-'.:v t' M \v nnu-n i;a\ t.- us d 
^[^I'L.ai I diualin:^ wnnu-ii Imi 

pmlt'^^Mnal i.aii\"is, r liad iiU"\i^ihK 
(.'iiL < iiiiiK'K'd Iai.k n! pi (.'pai a I !i Ml lo 

a^sunu- I >; o\ ^.mi si^piir it i ^^K ialK [CfM )n^iblc 
lulcs, U\' !uk! »tii\\id\ (.otiuniUcJ niiisclvcs, 
in «)Lii i^i'/J d'.xiMnn lo u'liiaiii a unnu-trs 
L ( Id i^oiiliiUK- I rsfvaiidiiin lo this luw! 
as a (. cMKal paf I n\ out cdiR al ioiKil llli^^iorl. 

I htJs, }oi I \ampli.\ il vvas ^(uiu- luiluial lluil 
oiK' oi liu' toll! "v;()aU" vvc (iiM idciiliticd 

"iiuolwnictii." As tlu" LiirriLuluni 
LoilMlliMrt- uol kod vMlll ihosc 1 1 

Ix'tanv.' lUmi that "iiu olvL-iiu-nt" unlike 
'\onitiuitiiv.al!oii." 'AakiinY;," and "pt()l)lcm 
sol\,inu" was niou- a Ljuaiiix liian a specific 
vkil!. >A'l it 'Jtuk'tiiahl\ expressed onLM)f our 
tno^i stiofv^iK held aims as a tatulu . 

\Voikiiv4 this thioui;li was one ot niaii\ 
expericiKes thai onti ibuicd lo our discovery 
of the notion ot t o//;/n7c7/t r as a 
Lharaeterisiie ol ihe individual person, rather 
tfian an enunicralion ol tasks. A conipclcnl 
slLidenl detnonsiMies cerUiin abilities; bhc Is 
als(t L(.)niniiued lo using Iheni. Nt.)i c.vily can 
sfie anat\ /e or coniniunitale effeelivcly, she 
habilualK' ('oes so. 
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Kqu.liK inipMfLini in undcisLinJini; ol 
CoriHH'loiKc '>i>jn!f\L When ucrwili/od 
thill wo h.id [tcon tiptusiri); u»o mikli on 
conioni and Uikirv; lor j^ranioJ llu»sc 
qiKiiilics \\c ni<isi u.inicd lo it^slcr, wl* 
bctanio ospL-LialK \v\ir\ of W adini; ihal 
error Un its o[ipi>^ili^* irvini; lo icadi 
compck jiLo uiifu)iil Lt)nLoni. Wo had lH'i;iif) 
this j:)ouifv, attor ail, as pr»)(cssionals 
dcdiLaU'd U) \hv nKMnin^; and of hboral 

education. 1 lie n'McIs o( compclenLe we are 
now see}\ifi>; to loiter do noi dc\elop in the 
absiraei; ihcv are de\elopeLl onl\ as an 
individual sUalenl works in the lull conieV. 
of aLadeniic and prutesNit^nal disLipline^. 
This remains one ot our j^uidini; prifKiples. 

In ihe Lk! ihiee \ ears \^e ha\e discovered 
that our prohfen)^ were noi as unique to our 
situation as tfies al first appeaieU nor were 
our responses as non-tranvferaole as ihes had 
seemed. We do not, howe\er, otrer (.>ur 
curriculum or an\ part of it as .i model for 
imitation. 



I sen tfie process hv which we came lo il, we 
iia\e (earned, was vaiuahle primariK hec<ii,se 
il embodied Ihe iionest and sometimes 
painlui atlempi ot a particular communits 
oi educators, with paiticuiai' resiairces and 
tiadilij)rTs, locome loiiripswiih the challen^^e 
llie\ faced. Not do we see our mission as 
proseI\'ti/in\; for outconie-orientcd 
educativ.)n, valid thouiili it lias pio\ed to be 
tor us as a liberal artscollei;e tor women. 

We do hope that In exfilainin^^ vvhal our 
^\ ^lem is and how we arri\ed at it, we ni<iv 
provide a :es*>urce U)r our colleai;ues and 
tt> aJv aiKe the euniinuini; dial(.)i;ue 
>ii^oui llv. meaning and sii^nificanee of 
iitv^ral education. 



A 
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Introduction 



Diiiliru'^ i>tH' lhoci't;hi areas ol Lonv'*<>'^^*f''i-<'' 
Unv.irtl vvhiLii (iricrU (Hir UMChln.iaiul lor 
iloniniistraiion ot which ^vcholJ lUn" -.Mdonls 
accinHitahU'. I ht* o!j;h I oukomosot 
ciki^ aiinn al Alu^f no arr 

1. I tk'Ltt^t.; LornmutiiLalions abiilt\- 

2. AimK lica! La[\ibilil\ 

\ olMcni M tl\ in'4 ahilil\ 

\. I aciliu in lofininv; ^aku* iiiJ;4nK*nls 
v.iifiin ihr i^i(Mi-makinii process 

S. [ t U'L i; w SOL ial idicra^ lio?i 

i\ \ 'n'.KM starKiin'4 of ifidividiiai " 
cm irondU'ttl rclalion^hips 

7. I rulorsVuuiin^ I ■■ ihc cotiUMnpoi ar\ 



S. IJLiL.tU'd !"f.^sponNiw tH'NN It^ ihi* alls 
atu) Imniani lii's 




The descriplion of each competence bei;ins 
with a sketch of how \se understand thai 
competence and its place in liberal education. 
We then review the developmental levels the 
learnini; secjuenee of the competence 
siariin^i with the f.nir "general" levels 
required (if every student. 

We also describe two further "spcciali/ed" 
levels in each lompeience area. The student 
pursues these a> a necessar> part of her 
chosen Area of Specialization (roui;hly 
similar to an .irademic or professional majur) 
being required to develop to "specialized" 
levels those competences particularly 
appropriate to her Area. 

At each level we have included some idea of 
the pedagogic rationale and suggested some 
specific aspects nf the learning process. These 
are, of eourse. much more specific for the 
four "general" levels of each competence, 
since the student's learning situations and her 
means of demonstrating competence become 
more individualized at the advanced levels. 

In the development of anv eompetence, a 
student at the earlier levels docs so in the 
context of a set of courses she selects from 
among discipline courses generally regarded 
as an integral part of a general education 
program. As she pursues her development 
of a given competence or set of competences 
at advanced levels, her work along with 
courses in her area of concentration (i.e. a 



liberal an ur area of professional ..tudy) wil! 
also include considerable independent study, 
ir.Jividually designed. 



As might be expected, there has been a 
considerable evolution in our academic 
structure since we inaugurated this new 
curriculum. There are now eight competence 
divisions in addition to the six academic 
divisions. Academic policy is made by a 
committee of the 14 chairpersons. 

F,ach level of each competence may be and 
is developed effectively in a variety of 
different courses and experiential settings, 
f or each course, therefore, the instructor 
develops a syllabus outlining the competence 
levels available, the means bv which they will 
be taught, and the methods to be used for 
validating attainment. 

Using ;hese syllabi, each competence division 
makes a semvstcrly review of the settings in 
which that competence is being offered. The 
division also holds at least one workshop a 
semester to discuss problems, discoveries and 
questions that have arisen in teaching and 
assessing that competence. 
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Introduction 



I'rom ihc sludcniS pcr^pCL live, ihcrc arc 
32 "jAcnciMi'Mcvcls lour in cdch compclcncc 
.irca which she must airjin and dcmonbUale, 
\\^ addition, when she has chosen an Area ot 
ConLonlraiion. she will become responsible 
tor eik^hl "specialized" levels. 

In several protessiunal disciplines, cv^. music 
performance, medical lechnobgv, these 
"specialized" levels include a prtifessional 
competence which also has a learning 
sequence of six levels. IhiS Conipetence is 
designed to enable the student to dcveUjp 
specific abilities required in the professional 
area. 

At ali levels of competence, multiple 
validations are required. Thus the student 
mav, tor example, be required to demonstrate 
a Level 1 competence in Analysis in three 
different courses during h-.r first ye-'r. She is 
free, however, to choose when and in which 
ot her eli:4ible courses she will attempt her 
demonsir.itions. 

' VVh^le we still count semester hours for 
student transfers, funding, and other outside 
reporting, they are less and less U5.ed to 
create pre-defined career prep.iralion paths. 
We still find them valuable as a record of the 
student's knowledge base, although we do 
,101 attach grades. 



1 he majority of jur students find that 
achieving the 32 basic levels occupies about 
half of their time at Alverno, most of that in 
the first two years. A student is usually 
.ibsorbed in work for her Area of 
Specialization, including her speci;ili/ed 
competences, for her last two years. This 
may include a smaller number of courses, 
partlv due to an increased use of on anu off 
campus experiential learning opportunities, 
and partly because the projects she is involved 
in at this level are more extensive. 

Distin^c'-ons between "freshman," 
"sophotnore" and so on have all but 
disappeared. Few students as yet show any 
-tefidency to deviate verv far from a four 
vear degree pattern. However, the proportion 
of midyear graduates is growing steadily. ^ 



Adopting a competence oriented curriculum 
has meant more work for both faculty and 
students, particularly during these first years. 
But it has also made for more rewarding 
work, since articulated goals arc more 
possible to attain. 

Thus, for example, the increased amount of 
time we spend together as a facully-thrcc 

faculty insLiLulcs d year. every Friday 

aftjrnoon reserved for workshops and 
n-.'Ctings - is both a cause and result of our 
heightened consciousness of ourselves as 
eJucators, By rigorously examining ourselves 
and what wc profess, wc have developed a 
Lunscnsus about our educational goals. And 
we have been able to articulate thai 
consensus into meaningful, spcLific detail so 
that we arc indeed working together on the 
same tasks however diverse our disciplines 
and teaching styles. 
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.Indeed, wc arc nuw finding that thusc very 
diversities which used lu separate and 
threaten us are uur must valuaDle assets in 
tackling thu complex teaching assignment we 
have set ourselves. Tu us as a faculty this has 
been the greatest benefit of the adventure 
that began six years ago with a set of difficult 
questions. 

The students havf likewise benefitted. Our 
expectations and their goals are much more 
clearly stated, imd the means of assessment 
more clearly defined. As a result, we are 
finding that "self-directiun" and "self- 
confidence" twu obviously desirable 
qualities we had reluctantly concluded were 
jntcachable and uirmeasurable are emerging 
quite clearly after all as by-prudiiLts of 
Jevelopirig the more tangible competences. 

kVe are also more flexible than before. No 
ongt*r can any of us look at a stack of (inal 
jxams or term papers and conclude, "Well, 
iome of them iust didn't guile make it." We 
ire committed to devign alternative learning 
iituations to enable the student to 
Jemonslrale tl)at '^he has learned. And we 
llso have .it hand the resources of the entire 
:ollegc ■ including the competence divisiot) 
ind every colleague who is likewise 
ittempting to foster that competence. I or 
he student there are always other cijurses in 
vhich she ma\ elect to develop antl 
Icmonslr.ile the competence without having 
o reptMl .1 coursv. 



Finally, we have recovered a sense of the 
adventure of teaching and learning. Some of 
the competences we have identified (notably 
the final three) represent distinctive modes 
of thought that we could perceive at work in 
certain areas of content, though we could 
not yet isolate or describe them as exactly 
as we can more classical modes like "analysis" 
and "valuing." Working with these 
Competences we are constantly discovering 
what it is that makes them unique, and how 
they function. 

F.xpanding our repertoire of teaching and 
assessment methods is even more of an 
adventure. 1 1 is hard to convey the steady 
kwel of excitement and enthusiasm that 
pervades a faculty who have labored 
together to articulate their common aims, 
and are nt)w working together to achieve 
them. And it is even h<irder to measure 
but impossible to mistake the effect such 
an atmosphere has on students newly 
emb.irked upon a liberal education. 
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1. Effective communications ability 



(innimunic.ilion^ ii"> a rL\n.iir».'il lompL^li^nce 
in ihi' AUi.'fnu liMitiiiiii pr(»i;rcim loaiv, son 
su>t.iinLil pri'scntalion ot nicssji;L's b ' • 
stuJi'iU js scndfi, .I'ld on response' l'. '■ 

slUllcnl .IS ItLCMMT [ft A V.iriL'lV ot 

pri'siTiKil ions. 

\ siuiirnl Jl'Vl'IuPs ific .ihililv lo m.ikL* lUmt 
.irul toftt'tui prL'scni.ilioiis of mw rncssd^L- 
sin* sffuls. wilii .ind wilf^o'jt llu- aid of 
'^r.iphs, vimmIs anil I'lrcironiL nu cli.i. Sh'- also 
liMrns :o IjIsl' in such prvsi-nKilion^ • \' n il 
tfiL'\ uiik tl.irtiv and loict' so ifi ' ^ in 
rn.ikL' nuMfni'v; from liuni in icijtion lo hi-r 
Ifimktn^ jikI \\\\\ 

f*rfp MJiK'iits pri'M'iU an i-xlcndc-tl 

iTU"»^ . >,is cLissic .illv fotuM'J on ff^rrns, \Vc 
ii.i'.c Uiid lo toius Ifu- Mvi^rno 
(.oinmtinii ations ( oinpclcncL* on a process 
till- pioLi'ssol rnjkir^i; L(»ntu'Clir>ns lu'lwccn 
,1 prcscnUT and an audiLTKc. 



llu- Lonipc'U-nl comniunicalor habitually 
makes sljlIi LonncLliuns. Sfic can ad.ipl a 
message lo an ai/Jicncc, and she c.in act as 
cin involved .md analvlic audience herself. 
She reLoi;ni/es innumerable insl.inccs in lif( 
lhal require this ability lu "nuikc meaning" 

vvhelhcr the selling is a I'V proj;ram, a 
classrtjoni, .i business organization, or a 
neii;lihorhood ^roup. 

I he criteria of effectiveness in this process 
are >ill based on Lluritii (ftio/} vind 
ifnoivcmc/Jt. When ifie student developing 
her communicalions competence speaks, 
writes, .graphs, or presents in mixed media, 
she mus! clarifv her message for an audienc 
and use means to involve them in il. Readin 
listening to, or interpreting a presentation, 
she must clarity tfie sense of the message fc 
herself and involve herself with it. 

How do students learn lu clarify me.ining an 
to involve others or themselves .is audicncci 

Besides ollering classroom instruction and 
practice, communications teachers rcc)uire 
each student to Ujok ariKjng her ongoing 
experiences with peers, parents, college 
pers(jnnel, employers, in textbooks, 
newspap(*rs, letters for situations that 
tiemand connections fietween presenter an< 
audience. In e.ich situation, she learns to 
present ideas and convictions in termo of 
her own experience «wkI to involve the 
experience of the audience as far as posslbl 

As audience, she learns lo assume the same 
kind of responsibility. She practices taking 
in f)reseritations acctiralciy, translating Ihci 
into her own experience, relating them to h 



own idLMs, mi)t.'t»niin,:» tluri] vsilh fict tnvn 
values and Lonviclidns, jnd cxaminini' th^ni 
for limits, implications, and possihii' 
.ippliLations. 

Thu pruccss hv wliich the Alvcrni) student 
develops her LomptrterKe in n)mmunications 
bei;ins In establishiri'^ a base \s here she is. It 
builds cunsistenlK on thai base, extending 
into sornelhinv; new at each of the six levels. 

"T hroui^hout the prueess, the abilities 
developed are speaking, writini;, reading, and 
listening, with the supplementary skills of 
graph making and illustrating thr(njgh media, 
ri^ese abilities arc separ.iled from other 
aspects ot LommunlLation (such as 
inlerpersonal skills, which make up a whole 



separate cumpetence) to allow enough 
empljasis on each for fruitful development. 

The consistent building of these abilities 
moves from self-assessment into learning 
from models, then toward efTeclive 
performance \silh increasingly complex 
Lonlent. The student at advanced levels 
develops an interiori/ed theory to undergird 
her Cf)mmunications activities, and applies 
that theory to elTective presenlalions using 
electronic and other media. 

At all levels, the student demonstrates her 
developing competence in two distinct roles 
initiator/presenter and respfjnder/audience. 
She does so before .in instructor/assessor, f)r 
a team of assessors, who evaluate her 
performance using the same criteria she has 
learned Id apply. 



1 Effective communicdtions ability 



General Competence: Levels 1-4 

L.cvcl 1 c)l the Communitalioii^ Ci)mpclcnt;c 
starts ihi.' siudtMU on a track of sclt- 
assessment i(jward more cllcciivc 
performance. She has (June speaking;, writing, 
readini;, listening, and perhaps some j^raphinj; 
before she came to college. Now she exercises 
each of these in situations involving 
explanation and/t)r persuasion based on 
non-technical information. In the process she 
learns lo isolate and analy/c her strengths 
and weaknesses, so she can consciously work 
ai development and can understand her own 
successes enough to repeat them. 

A I Level 2 the student works with model 
performances within different disciplines 
lo increase her understanding of the strengths 
and weaknesses she has discovered. She 
analy/es models in speaking and writing, 
sometimes supplemented by graph making. 
In doing so, she consciously practices 
listening, reading, and interpreting. 

She learns to m ike distincii(;ns among 
audiences: How does a popular audience 
affect the way she might talk about her 
college education? What kind of letter does 
she write to a professional person whose aid 
she wishes toenlisl? While learning adaptation 



to audience from effective models, she also 
begins directed observation of audio-visual 
techniques as they relate to effective speaking 
and listening. 

The student at Levels 3 and 4 develops 
effective performance by building on her 
strengths and eliminating obstructive 
weaknesses. She puts into practice her 
growing understanding of effective 
communications and of herself as a 
communicator. 

The topics she deals with at Level 3 are 
aspects of her studies which arc sufficiently 
limited for her to understand them 
thoroughly. They arc sufficiently complex, 
however, that she must combine her growing 
communications skills with her abilities in 
other competence areas -analysis, synthesis, 
and application. 

She performs as a speaker, writer, and 
grapher of information. In a speaking 
situation, she shows that she can use graphs 
and other simple visuals effectively. She 
shows that she can analytically listen to and 
read verbal communications and graphs. And 
in listening, she shows that she understands 
the effect of more complex media on the 
presentation of information. 

At Level 4 the student continues her 
development by working with increasingly 
complex content . Here each situation 
involves clarifying basic concepts, like 
biological adaptation or civil rights, from 
three different areas of knowledge. In a 
situation that integrates all her 
communication abilities, she demonstrates 
ability to adapt her message to a variety of 
audiences and purposes. 
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Specialized Competence: Levels 5-6 

The siudcni develops these levels ot the 
CommuniCiiiions Competence within the 
context of her Area of Concentration, such 
as religious studies or education. She has 
already studied model performances, and has 
effectively performed on several occasions as 
a speaker, a writer, a listener, a reader, and a 
maker and reader of graphs. 

With this background, she now studies 
communications theory at Level 5, and 
begins to interiori/e some integrating 
concepts. She develops a theoretical 
understanding of several aspects of meaning 
and furm. She learns how and whv some 
things clarify while others confuse. She 
learn-* which aspects in a communications 
encounter work to involve the audience and 
which tend to dissociate them. She n)ust 
then apply these understandings in 
responding to a presentation, and in planning 
and executing one. 

All .evel f) the student devcl(jps hei ability to 
respond to her audience, in different 
situations related to her discipline or 
profession, with an integrated presentation 
of an extended message. She addresses a 
variety of audiences, each for a different 
purpose. 



She learns to integrate the use of media in 
her presentations. Although she need not 
become a photographer or commercial artist, 
she does learn how and where to acquire good 
photographic, cassette, film or other 
software. And she learns to make them work 
smoothly and effectively for clarifying her 
message and involving her audience. 

in a variety of instances, the student at this 
level is asked to explain how her written, 
oral, and mixed media presentations relate 
to theory. Specifically, she is asked how 
individual choices she has made in creating 
a performance relate to audience and 
purpose, and how they promote clarification 
and involvement. 

The student who achieves Level 6 
competence has developed an understanding 
of how meaning is made from experience in 
the process of communicating. She has 
cultivated ' repertoire of abilities with which 
to contribute to the making of meaning in 
her society. 
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2. Analytical capability 



111 Plato's acadcmv, in thu Renaissance 
• iriviuni" (rhetoric, lo.i;iL\ and i»rammar), 
and in moJ«Tn ''general cducaiiun" 
requirements, educators seem always to have 
valued a fundamental competence in "clear 
ihinkin.u" as essential t(j the svell educated 
person, 

Math..matic!.ips stress the inherent logic that 
■ .ahles number sv stems to descnhe and 
predict: philosoph<'rs rely upon systematic 
invc^.li'4ation of ir.;(.:ments and Issues; 
phvsital and behavioral scientists teach the 
impefati^e^ ot Larelul data analysis and 
scrupulous verification of hvpotho^es. 
Critics o} art and literature express iud^menls 
that result when anatytit minds join with 
experience lo leveal the heaui\' and pattern 
of expressive ^^ i ^r lss. 



{■due a tors have thus been committed to the 
development of human reason for nearly as 
lonj.; as the historian can help us remember. 
Net it is more common fur students today to 
study [he products of reason rather than the 
process lo become adept at reiterating and 
cataloging; the pr(jducts instead of creating 
their own unique fusions c)f experience and 
reason. 

Some say the changing student population 
lias made it absurd for each student to engage 
in such a process, for most, tliey say, 
iniitation and explication are all that is 
attainable or even desirable. 

At Alverno, hov/ever, we believe this very 
student population makes it mandatory that 
we renew our Conifiiitment to teaching the 
processes of reason what we call analytic 
competenee. 



A sludonl should leave college equipped to 
sift the mullilude of products from opinion 
polls to urban plans, from art "movemenls'* 
to religir)u^ philosophies which do appear, 
and to jud^e Ihem reasonably. She employs 
the same analytic abilities in making personal 
and professi(;nal Llecist()ns. 

General Competence: Levels 1-4 

The entire range of whjt is generally called 
"cognitive skill development" is included in 
the six develr)pment.il levels of the Analysis 
Competence, Ihe student learns to .maly/e 
different \Korks problems, situations, issues, 
ideas, substances or processes -in a m. inner 
which is primarily inductive. 

Before she can understand the whole, a 
student must learn tf) ohscrvv the individual 
parts and their relationships to one another. 
Generali/ations about meaning or signif ieance 
of a work are possible oiily after this 
"bre.iking apart" h.is been undertaken. 



The student is first encouraged to notice 
Carefully the obvious parts of her subject 
(the explicit elements of a work), and then 
to make reasonable inferences about the less 
obvious parts (the work's implicit elements). 
In the early stages, there is constant 
emphasis on grounding her inferences in the 
reality of the obscrvable-the "facts" she is 
dealing with. 

A student analyzing a short story might thus 
demonstrate Level 1 competence by 
identifying the story's most obvious 
components, such as narrator, setting, 
characters and chronology of events. She 
would als(j be asked to show some awareness 
that more subtle elements, such as conflict 
and tone, ean be identified only throiigh 
reas(jnable inference. 




2. Analytical capability 



Lovci 2 ihcn focuses on ihc sludcnrs ability 
lo infer significani implicit components of 
a work cind requires her to distinguish 
reasonably between fact and inference, 
evidence and assumption, f'or example, a 
student in a literature class might learn to 
infer a theory of human motivation from 
several authors' portrayals of a person's 
intent and subsequent conduct. The explicit 
element at this point would be the various 
portrayals, and the implicit element the 
theory. 

The student movjjs toward Level 3 
competence as she begins to see how some 
of her inferences about specific, isolated 
parts of a work reliKc either causally or 
functionally to one another. She also begins 
developing more sophistic.ited classification 
schemes to organize her understanding of a 
work. 

The student at this level can recogni/e 
patterns, trends and emphases- she sees 
specific ways in which she can show how the 



meaning o. a work flows out of the 
relationships within it. A student in an 
environmental psychology course, analyzing 
the relationship between chair placement and 
verbal interaction, might begin by observing 
different placements and recording the 
amount of verbal exchange (explicit 
behavior). Then she might develop a set of 
hypotheses (implicit assumptions) about why 
verbal exchange differs with different 
arrangements Finally, she might set up 
several placements in order to test her 
hypotheses. 

At Level 3, the student has not necessarily 
shown how all the patterns or relationships 
she has identified fit with each other to 
explain the whole work. This is the essence 
of Level 4 -discovering organizational unity 
in a work, and learning to integrate most or 
all of the patterns discovered at Level 3 and 
arrive at a description of unity or at 
conclusions about meaning. A student in 
a nursing course, for instance, might be 
asked to analyze the relationships among 
certain key factors known to influence 
nutritional adequacy in individuals adapting 
to adolescence, pregnancy, lactation or old 
age in order to determine whether a 
prescribed diet meets RDA standards. 



Specialized Competence: Levels 5-6 

Level 5 of ihe Analytic Cumpcicncc provides 
oppuriuniuc!* for a siudenr. lo explore works 
that are usually more complex and more 
broadly defined than those she studied at 
Levels 1-4. Her main goal here is to become 
a habitual analvsl; to perceive the myriad 
ways in which one can proceed analytically. 

The process at Level 5 includes both the 
inductive means described above and 
deductive processes more suited to testing 
the concepts of her particular discipline. She 
learns to test her own analytic procedures 
against those emploved by "experts" in her 
field. 

She also learns to var\' her analysis and 
conclusions by the application of different 
"theoretical frameworks.*' Fhis means, 
essentially, that she learns lo analyze from 
a variety of perspectives, not always taking 
the same. ipproach loevery work. She studies 
at Level 5 under the close j-uidance and 
supervision of professionals in her area of 
speciali/ati(;n. 



At Level 6, on the other hand, the student 
demonstrates her ability to wo. k 
independently on a single large, complex 
project. Here, she must use all her previously 
developed analytic skills to unravel '^-e wor-k; 
she must show that she can draw verifiable 
conclusions while dealing with a complex 
work, or a set of works tied together by a 
common denominator. 

She will probably design her own project, in 
consultation with her professors. This, loo, 
will help to demonstrate that she can think 
through large, complex projects logically and 
can convince others of their inherent 
rationality. 
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3. Problem solving ability 



Askin;4 a criliial Ljucslion, making an 
odULali'J \;ucss, ptoposini; allornalc solutions 
ificsc arc ;4iMKT>ilK rcLOgni/cJ as ilislinclivu 
features ut human intellect. 

Ct'ttin^; thinj;s lione, adapting a plan in the 
constraints (jI time and resources, Lrilically 
evalualin;^ pL-rlormance in midstream - these, 
loo, arc admilted hallmarks of applied 
inieHi\;ence. 

At Alverno we have grouped these abilities, 
rcadilv acknowledged as desirahle set rarely 
planned asdeliheratet)Ulcomes u\ education, 
under a generic Problem Solving 
C!t>mpeteiKe. We have attempted to design a 



plan U)\' their development in response to 
the need and the opportunity for the 
educated person in our society lo enter into 
innumerable pr(.)cesses ol planning and 
change, in both public and private life. 

The competence is focused on developing a 
student's ability to get things done through a 
conscious, organized process. At the advanced 
levels, it further explores the distinction 
between working toward a goal and the 
accomplishment of that goal. 

Problem solving, which coordin<ites many 
separate abilities, clearly overlaps other 
competence areas in the Alverno learning 
program. It draws on abilities fostered in 
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AnaK sis (the h.ihil u{ trained obsorvalion, 
idcnlitvin^ relationships) .ind ValuinL; (the 
ability luappK \ allies at cacii ^taL;c in inakinj^ 
a decision). It also invtjives the ahilitv to 
formulate a t;nal and to arlinilate ohstatles, 
aliernalc approaches atui costs skills 
developed in Coinmunicati(;ns and Social 
lnicracii(jn. 

At the same time, however, problem solving 
calls for its own unique and often dilficuit- 
to-assess qualities. One is the imaginative 
dbilitv to project consecjuences, and to pursue 
iniuilivc "hunches." Another is the affective 
sirenj^ih to risk implementing a Solution, and 
lo persist in the face of driJ Jgery and 
frustration. A third rs the feasibility to adapt 
lo constraints, and to accept and learn frtjin 
negative results. 



General Competence: Levels 1-4 

I he firsl fout levels, required ol all students, 
begin with an inlroduclinn to problem 
solving and its various eleinenis and conclude 
with the student demonstrating' her skills in 
a complete problem solving process. 

At Lv'vel 1, the student Icarhs tht'oretical 
t'rumc\.'orks for problem solving. She isolates 
ihe assumptions, techniques and limitations 
inherent in Several different approaches. She 
comei. to recogni/e the common elements in 
models from a variely of disciplines. 
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3. Problem solving ability 



for insMncc, ihc sLicniifiL mclhod used in 
clicrfislrv or biulogy will usuallv involve lab 
expurimcnlalion and the use of cunirols. A 
philosophical approach, the other hand, 
is likelv lo depend on lo^ic and ciuesliuning 
lech nique^. 

As she learns lu perceive the analogies 
underKing such diverse approaches, the 
sludenl frames her theoretical understanding 
of problem solving. She also becomes 
sensitive to the multiplicitv of goals toward 
•vhich human efforts may be directed. 

I he suident works at Level 2 on wh^-.t is 
probablv the most ditlieult part of problem 
solving: iii tinint} the nrohk'm . \\ is not 
enough lliat she lie given a prtjblem and, 
appKing a specified appr<>'.ch, design a 
solution. She musi be^or le able lo-Jiscein in 
an unfocused siiualior^ vhal ihe proh. is, 
and to lof nnilau- iU cenli.il ijuestion c!':arlv. 



(-or example, in a management course a 
student might analyze a case study of an 
institution's personnel department to 
formulate the problem revealed by lowered 
productivity and morale. 

Work at ihis level calls for careful observation 
and description, as well as some analysis 
and goal-setting. The student also begins 
bringing into play her imaginative and 
projective abilitie... She must also use her 
skills at synthesizing and communicating to 
set forth her statement of the problem. 

At Level 3, the student actually employs the 
protvs'y of problem solving. She is responsible 
tor deiining a problem, designing a solution 
process and carrying it out. At this level she 
will often develop genuinely new data- such 
as th It generated by a field survey or a lab 
experiment rather than rearranging 
information from other sources. She also 
writes a descriptive log or abstract, explaining 
her methods and conclusions. 

At Level 4 the student compares approaches 
to problem solving. This comparison may 
lake many forms. I'or example, in a 
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psychology Loursc a siudcni nuy invcsiigatL* 
experimcruall> ihc question of which of two 
leadership styles is fnore effective in workini; 
with .vjolescents. In a musicianship course 
she may be re qui red to create a piano 
composition witfiin certain prescribed 
constr.iints. Then she may compare the 
approaches used in the two [Hoblem 
situations from the standpoint of 
.issumptions involved, risks taken, certainty 
of results obtained, alternative solutions, and 

so l< (f 'f; 

i hi; ulveclive at this level is to have the 
Student clarify for herself several legitimal: 
approaches to problem solvirfg, based on her 
own experiences ai. I problem solver. She als(j 
begins dec'iing with problems that require 
her to erori.linate lur eff()rts with others. 

Speciali/ed Competence: Levels 5-6 

The student who enters the adsanced levels 
is calleiJ upon in Level S id clesign .ind 
implement an t)rigin.ii problem solving 
project that challenges the range and depth 
of her speciali/ed knowledge, ."ul necessitates 
her directing <)> collaborating with others. 



An important final step at this level is an 
intensive review and analysis of the entire 
problem solving process as she has employed 
it. This capacity for reflective evaluation is 
e>sentiai to iin cft'ective problem solver. 

At Level 6, the student functions 
independently as a problem solver in a 
number of different situations. Her assessors 
focus here on whether she has internalized 
the elements of an effective pr(3blem solving 
approach. 

She is expected to show ability to perceive 
and define problems from ambiguous 
situations; to Concentrate and persls) until a 
task is Completed; to accept uncertainty and 
act upon limited information; to generate 
feasible .il ternatives, and to respond creatively 
to constr. lints, changes and her own 
evaluation of her performance. 
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4. Facility in forming value judgmenrs 
within the decision-making process 



In ihc spiril Uiis cnicrprisc. ihc Alvcrno 
facLiiiy .iddrcs^>cs iiscit dirccily lu developing 
a sUulcnrs abililics lo disuern values, lo 
resolve Willie conflicis through a decision- 
making process, .md lo evolve .md articulate 
>i persona! value framewi^ k fur committed 
living. 

Because valuing is pervasive, the broadest 
range of disciplines aesthetic, scientific, 
political, economic, philosophical, religious, 
literary arc included as the proper context 
tor the student's development of her abilities. 
Because v<ilues are dynamic, her learning 
environment attempts to challenge her lo a 
ctjntinuoLis choosing goals and 
restructuring of her values. 

General Competence: Levels 1-4 

The first major task to engage the student at 
Level 1 is making vafut'^ explicit . She works 
al identilying those beliefs and attitudes by 
whicfi she understands and organizes her 
experience. She works at becoming aware of 
the sources of her values, and the 
relationships between them. 

Through recorded journals and logs, through 
simulation and role playing the student 
examines her own behavior pallerns for the 
values they express. She looks al her 
decisions, and Ihc processes by which she 
makes them, and begins developing a 
vocabulary with which to analyze values and 
decisicjns. 

o > 



Alverno C(jllcgc includes vakiirr^and d ^cision 
making at the core of the student's learning 
process (jn liie assumption that lier salue 
svs'jm will he crucial to the tlirection and 
tneaning of her life. Our age of alien. ilion 
and niciss socielv gives us ample warning, 
morei >- ' 'hat these skills are suia iv.il tools 
on wilt. >[ fjnly the individual but the 
whole ul We^lerri culture r ^ell depend. 

Decisicjns about "What is the good?" and 
"What is worth striving for?" are implicit in 
every human endeavor, [ he attempt lo make 
those decisions explicit, lo deal consciously 
and constslLMiilv with such tjuestions, is one 
of the classic enterprisi'S (>t the mind. 



Al l-L'vui 2, !; -I'jJl'iU LAlcnds hcf ailcnimn 
be* «jhI if»Ll!;ijLMl values to fiisUir ital and 
cultui'ti! cvpicsvions. Intvrr irL; ujlia's ifDiii 
!ilerar> , ariisiic. hisloikal, philusophical 
and religious work^, >hc bi'i;in> under stand 
ihf impaci ut indiuikial aikl L^fDup value 
choices upon ific human communis. 

The •.ludcnl at this level establishes a ha^e 
from wfiich bhe ean ilistiriiiuish individual 
from soiietvil values and t^oalb. She i;ains 
insight into the causal relationships het^vicn 
values and the cultural matriv. 

The student at Level 3 looks at some 
problem^ ut vulutog Icchno/ugicu/ churnjc. 
She cxumincb how Siiitmlific developments 



tnlluenLe llu' seL)pe and eonsoLiuenees ot 
responsible moral decision making. 

In an era dominated bv enormous 
leJinolo^ieal povver and extreme liunian 
rued, she must learn hovv new technology 
brings new problems, and how it forces 
reconsideration of both personal and cultural 
values. She must face the ciuestion: *'VVhosc 
values are to guide future development?" 

At Level 4 the student applies valuing to the 
process of decision making. F irst, she 
examines the role of valuifig in several 
instances of both personal and public 
decisii^n making. 



4. Facility in forming value judgmenfs 
within the decision-making process 



Then, in a sclocicd conicM, she iornujialcs 
giKils from a complex of issues. She ideniifies 
ihe values underKing ihcse goals, then works 
ihroui^li ihe process of accomplishing ihem 
in a decision making plan of her own design. 
I fL'tiuenilv, actual use in field proiecis will 
further acquaint her with various totals and 
models in decision making. 

At Ihis level, the student gains facility in 
several skills ihe has been developing. She 
proiccts Consequences, develops alu-mativcs, 
ideniifies resources and obstacles aid learns 
to apply her own and; or group values al 
eacfi step. f'inalK , she practices reviewing 
and evaluating her own decision making 
behavior. 

Moving through thuse four basic levels, the 
student has engaged in processes of increased 
complex it V. She has identified and examined 



fier own value framework and developed a 
working vocabulary for valuing and decision 
making. Analyzing diverse expressions of 
value in human history, she fias learned to 
infer, interpret and judge value problems 
and decision* from a broad base of awareness, 

She has investigated complex issues of 
technical and social development, assessed 
relationships between private decision makin 
and public policy, and learned to isolate and 
confront value problems raised by change. 
Tinallv', she has practiced defining, projecting 
and evaluating the elements of decision 
making in buth theory and practice. 

Specialized Competence: Levels 5-6 

At Level 5, the student broadens her 
understanding of value dimensions in cross* 
cultural problems. Through experiential 
learning in the local community off campus, 
she becomes more familiar with the ways of 
life of other people. Interacting with persons 
of different cultures and convictions, she 
examines the deep value assumptions and 
attitudes that underlie cultural • 
differentiation. 
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In this cxpcrlctK\* liic sludcni confronts a 
whole new range ot social, legal and moral 
Issues thai coniemporarv society's global 
culture contacts have brought into being. 
She comes to recogni/e and cmpathi/c with 
the value systems of diverse human groups. 
This accep.iv^ncc of pluralism can be the 
beginning of aconstant exploration, in which 
she regularly reexamines and reorders her 
beliefs and priorities in light of what she 
discovers. 

Level 6 directs the student's energies into 
the complementary process - articulating and 
expounding her own value judgments. She 
works to synthcsi/c her own constellation of 
value and goal decisions about a selected 
Issue, then distinguishes her judgments from 
alternate patterns generated by differing 
cultural, disciplinary or other approaches. 

She must outline the differing value positions 
and their sources and implications and, 
finally, apply her own evaluation in an 
articulate, persuasive presentation. This 
^'apologia*' (together with her own critique 
of it afterward) integrates her insights and 
skills in valuing and decision making, along 
with several abilities fostered in other 
competence areas. 



1 hf >iuJoru who achieves this level of 
competence has also begun to experience 
commitment. To draw together and seriously 
attempt to communicate her value judgments 
and priorities inevitably involves her in the 
lifelong process of ''standing for something." 
Most important, she does so not as an 
ideologue, but as a skillful and sensitive 
seeker of the good, who dedicates herself 
and encourages others to pursue value in life 
through conscientious decision making. 
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5. Effective social interaction 



Coinpclcncc in dealing with others is erueial 
lo personal and professional sue e ess. A 
socielv' thai aeeomplishes the bulk of its 
work in consuliaiion, discussion and debate, 
on commillees and task forces, niusi depend 
heavily upon those members wiio can be 
effecti\e in interpersonal situations. 

Yet seldom since tlie Renaissance notion of 
the "gentleman" has the development of 
socially effective persons been an explicit 
focus of higfier education. Particularly in 
the last two centuries, under the influence 
of the German university model, collegiate 
curricula have found social skills to be less 
and less amenable to development in the 



formal classroom context. As universal higher 
education intensifies the pressures of lime and 
population upon teaching, tlie difficulties 
are magnified. 

At the same time, however, a rapid coming 
of age in the behavioral disciplines has begun 
to offer tools and technic|ues for isolating, 
measuring and evaluating social interactions. 
These new resources, together with our 
situation as a small college, have encouraged 
the Alverno faculty to attempt defining a 
Social Interaction Competence as an integral 
part of the learning program. 

hffecii\e social interaction, as defined at 
Alvcrn(\ is two-fold: interpersonal 
competence in one-to-one situations, and 



compciencc in task oricnicd groups, "rhoujjfi 
ihe iwu overLip considcrahK , certain abililit'S 
characieristic of each have been distinguished 
for the purposes of learning and assessment. 

The d<j\clopmental sequence is guided by a 
pedagogic rationale similar to that in the 
Communications competence, with which it 
iscloscK allied. The student is brought to 
take an active role in the time-honored 
educational sequence reflect ion- 
performance-critique -by entering at once 
into the performance phase. 

This experiential plunge quickU focuses and 
makes explicit the diffuse and only partly 
apprehended elements of her own 
interpersonal behavior. With her own 



performance as a subject, the student begins 
developing her abilities to observe interactive 
patterns and to evaluate their effectiveness. 

As this evaluation and reflection proceed, 
the student is given increasingly complex 
models and categories with which to frame 
her analysis and judgment. By the end of the 
required learning sequence, she returns to the 
intensive performance phase to demonstrate 
a variety of skills as an effective participant 
in both dyadic and group situations. 

The student whose career plans call for an 
especially high degree of interactive 
competence may further extend her abilities 
in the advanced levels. 
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5. Effective social interaction 



General Competence: Levejs 1-4 

Livrl I initiates ihc sUalonl h> rcquirin.i; her 
[Q ()h^cr\t' an J assess Iht oun bcha\i()r in 
.1 task DricntcJ i;r(iup. This initial ^roup 
sinujlation exercise, and the ^lin^'^iuent 
teed hack sessions with an a^^e'^ k, help her 
10 identify and evaluate her interpersonal 
behavior patterns. These include her ahilit\ 
lo perceive the effect on others of her verbal 
and non-verbal contributions, her ability to 
articulate her own goal in the situation and 
lh.it of the i^roup, and her ability to assume 
roles designed to help tlie group .ichievc its 
objectives. 

With some first-hand experience observing 
and assessing interactive behavior in a group, 
the student at Level 2 begins unaly/inQ social 
behavior svstemaficalK . She le.irns 
theoretical frameworks for botfi one-to-one 
and group situations, employing them in live 
and videotaped seminar and laboratory 
sessions. 



Level 3 engages the student further in 
vwihiatinq interpersonal effectiveness. In 
her incrcasinglv complex analysis of group 
processes, she learns to discern proximate 
and long-term goals, and to make critical 
judgments regarding the effectiveness of 
bcnh her own and t)thcrs' specific choices of 
behavior. 

At Level 4, the student is required to 
demonstrate effective behavior in a variety 
of settings, according to criteria she and her 
assessors have agreed ^'pon. fhe settings var^ 
depending upon her Individual academic anc 
career directions. 

Lxamplcs include a panel discussion leader's 
role in a biology seminar, chairing a student 
senate meeting, or an interview with a 
prospective field experience mentor. At this 
final required level, competence involves hei 
theoretical skills, her performance capabilitie 
and the often laborious work of recording 
and reflection. 

The student who has achieved competence a 
this level has reached a degree of 
interpersonal effectiveness that will ensure 



hcrconiinucd successful involvcmcni in 
various social conicxis. She has diso gained a 
pcrccp Uj.u and rcflcciivc sophistication thai 
will ctiabl'^ her lo approach increasingly 
complicated situations with confidence and 
skill. 

Specialized Competence: Levels 5-6 

Level 5 extends the student's operating 
range, by having her demonstrate her 
interaction skills during task oriented 
activities amid various cultures and 
subcultures. 

Three criteria are looked at with special 
care: her ability to manage the demands for 
conformity and/or change imposed by the 
task; her ability to relate to things, to 
information and to people in accomplishing 
the task; and her ability to appropriately 
perform specific roles. These criteria will 
take shape differently, of course, for a 
student nurse working with a group of 
terminally ill patients than for a student 
artist leading a mural projec t in a minority 
area school. 



Both Level 5 and Level 6 require consistency 
"the demonstration of competence over a 
period of lime. At Level 6 this commitment 
of sustained effort is directed toward 
organizational activity. 

This level demands that the student take 
responsibility and initiative, and employ her 
theoretical avvareness and active skills in 
leadership-enabling others to cooperate in 
perceiving and achieving their goals, both 
individually and in groups. 

The student competent in all these areas of 
social interaction should leave college ready 
to participate effectively in any social 
environment she may enter. In friendship, 
family and counseling roles, in professional, 
civic and intercultural situations, she will 
have the demonstrated knowledge and 
practiced.skill to contribute effectively. 
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6. Understanding of individual /environment relationships 



Since classical limc^ ihv ccononiic "rulinv; 
ihc household" ai)d civic "panic ipaiini; \n 
ihc cily" arts have been among the most 
highK esicemed fruils of education, in our 
highly urbani/cd society, learning to manage 
one's life effectively is perhaps more critical 
- and moie difficult than ever. 

These concerns lie at the heart of Ifie 
Lnvironment Competence at Alverno 
College. It is developed in a scries of learning 
situations that enable the student to 
understand and deal with the complexity 
and ambiguity of the metropolitan 
environment, and that habituate her to 
making the difficult decisions needed to 
maintain and improve life for herself and her 
fellow citizens. 



Knvironmenial literacy begins with a 
disciplined awareness of complexity. It alsc 
implies a willingness to affirm and cope wil 
the complexity inherent in a living 
environmenial system, instead of reducing 
10 simplistic, less demanding terms. At the 
same time, competence in managing one*s 
life and one's environment implies learning 
10 make decisions in the face of uncertaint 
on the beit available inf.^r nation. 

The first three llnvironmcntal Competence 
levels help the student to cope with 
increasingly complex environmental 
situations. The last three require her to 
exercise various aspects of decision making 
in such settings. 

General Competence: Levels 1-4 i 

Most-studcnis enter college today with littl 
systematic understanding of environmental 
concepts. As an introduction, therefore, th 
student learns to identify basic component 
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of a mctru^'^olilan cnvitonnicnl. I he nauitai 
sciences pru\ide lier willi Loneepls tor 
analy/ijig ils naiurai and leehnolo^^icai 
aspeelv Tiom ilie lichav itjral and social 
sciences, she learns lo see ils social, p(jiitical 
and economic diniensiofis. And ifie 
hunianilies (jfter (lerspeL li\es toi eonsideriiv^ 
the mclrofiolis in relaliun lo liislor\ and 
culture, \ alue and meaning. 

Underslandini; liie envircjnmenl also requires 
a synlhelic capability. I'he more the siudeni 
learns lo p'srcehv and ana iy/c xVx 
cnvironmcni's C(jmpon ::irs, Uie more ihey 
pose problems ot inle^ralion tor her. Level 1 
thcrelore provides her widi a systematic 
framework, enablini; her to work toward an 
integrated approach. 



When she has demonstrated lier ability to 
peieeive c(jmponents of llie environment 
and to s\ nthesi/e a systematic Lrnderstanding 
of their interrelationships, the student at 
Level 2 focuses on [be human component - 
tfie individual person or group in the urban 
environment. 

She Concentrates on how people's values, 
attitudes, beliefs and resulting behavior 
d\'{vc[ the metropolitan environment. By 
making inlerences from individual or group 
behavior, the student begins developing the 
ability to specify the effects of behavior on 
a system. 



6. Understanding of individual environment relationships 



An example of such behavior niigiu be the 
increasing use by older citizens, rather than 
children, of a local recreation area. The 
studei.tanaly/cs the effects of this change on 
park services, personnel, related recreation 
areas ,ind so forth. 

At Level 3, the student develops an 
understanding of the interaction effects of 
cultural and physical settings upon group 
behavior. This complements Level 2, in that 
it examines how the environment affects 
people. 

Level 3 also demands a more sophisticated 
analysis and synthesis:' Instead of dealing 
with diverse components, the student must 
organize the elements into physical and 
cultural settings. In determining how these 
settings affect human attitude and behavior, 
the student comes to appreciate tliat any 
system is located within a particular physical 
settinii, and is part of a broader culture 
which il influences and is influenced by. 



In these first three levels, the student 
operates mainly as an observer and analyzer. 
Slie takes no active role in the environments 
she studies. At Level 4, she moves beyond 
observing toward identifying problems and 
making decisions in a given environmental 
context. 

The student herself must select an 
environmental problem and create alternative 
solutions for it. She must first show that the 
problem is rescarchablc and that the 
information it yields can be generalized. She 
then delimits the problem, identifies the goals 
to be achieved, and outlines several alternate 
means of achieving them. She concludes by 
analyzing the alternatives for feasibility, 
cultural acceptability and technical accuracy. 

At this point the student has achieved a solid 
fundamental literacy in analyzing and 
comprehending an urbanized environment. 
She has integrated complex information into 
a viable framework for decision makin<j. 



Specialized Competence: Levels 5-6 

Level 5 requires ihc siudcni lu assess ihe 
consequences of various courses of action 
in a given environmeru, and the likelihood 
thai given goals can be achieved. While 
expanding already developed skills, this level 
stresses the ability to weigh risks and 
calculate probabilities. 

To assess risk, the student works at isolating 
the likely "trouble spots" in a system, 
particularly c^s possible action plans may 
intersect those weak areas. She then attempts 
to determine the probabilities involved, and 
to estimate the seriousness of the risks. 

To evaluate chances of a plants success, she 
uses three further criteria: obiectivity (Can 
it be replicated?), structurali^.ation (Is it 
comprehensive?) and flexibility (Does it 
allow for more than one resolution?). 

At Level 5, the student has focused on 
developing and analyzing alternative modes 
of solution for an environmental problem. 
At Level 6, she must defend her choice 
among the alternative paths, and develop 
detailed strategics for implementing her 
choice. 



She learns to apply such basic implement^H 

concepts as where decisions are made in tnll 
system, which line^- of communication are 
available, how to mobilize support and 
generate formal acti'on, and how to develop 
a working timeline. 

The student then evaluates her strategic 
approaches by identifying potential 
difficulties, determining their seriousness 
and developing contingency plans as needed. 
She must then present a.:d argue her scheme 
of resolution to an appropriate audience, 
including her assessors. 

These six levels encourage the student to 
sustain her awareness of her environment's 
crmplexity, sensitize her to the personal and 
cultural dimensions of the urban setting, and 
challenge her to make, evaluate and revise 
active decisions under the uncertain but lively 
conditions of the metropolis. 
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7. Understanding of the contemporary world 



The end and csscikc of liberal education is 
freedom, and to live in freedom is to develop 
responsibility for self and society. This latter 
responsibility - the social function of the 
educated person -is defined by the Alverno 
faculty as the Contemporary World 
Competence. 

Other sources, of course, contribute 
importantly to a student's developing sense 
of social responsibility. In Valuinv; she 
confronts the need to clarify the valuer 
supporting public and private action. In 
learning to manage her civic life effectively, 
she enters into a continuing, responsible 
dialog with her metropolitan environment. 
In the Contempferafry World Competence, 
she is particularly led to develop a sense of 
responsibility for and involvement with the 
global human society. 



General Competence: Levels 1-4 

Involvement, concern and a sense of 
responsibility are grounded In awareness . A 
student, therefore, in developing the Level 1 
of this competence broadens her 
understanding of the contemporary world in 
both formal and informal learning settings. 

She demonstrates her perception of 
inte-national, national and local events in 
an interactive setting which includes members 
of the off campus community as well as he 
peers. The social context of the learning and 
assessment processes is crucial to her 
developing sense of involvement in societal 
concerns at this first level. 

At Level 2 the student deepens her ability t:) 
understand the complexities of the 



:ontemporarv world by pursuing a question 
nits historical contest , Shccxplorcsselccled 
jvents in any of a number of co*^ texts: a 
;cientific breakthrough or a Nobel award, 
jndcr the direction of her science professor: 
i Supreme Court decision affecting 
:ommittal of patients, with the direction of 
ler psychology professor; and so on. 

>he comes to appreciate that even the 
icemingly unrooted, unexpected event has 
ieep historical antecedents. Probing these 
intecedents, she develops her awareness of 
:he ways in which affecting events-lhe level 
)f knowledge in a given science, an 
ndividual's or a nation's breadth of 
)erspectivc about a decision's implications- 
lave an impact upon the event she is studying 
ind on how it is seen by participants and 
)bservers. 



By involving herself in the extended time 
frame surrounding a contemporary event, 
the student begins entering vicariously into 
the developmental process that has shaped 
her world. And she learns that the process of 
shaping the world is carried out by men and 
women themselves, not by indeterminate 
forces. 

At Level 3 her pursuit of responsibility is 
broadened by specifying relationships among 
various contemporary events and conditions. 
Probable cause-effect relationships are 
focused upon, to promote understanding of 
the immediate and long-range consequences 
of such events as legislative actions, scientific 
discoveries, economic decisions or artistic 
creations. 
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7 Understanding of the contemporary world 



In lhi> difflcull process ol' Idcnlitving causal, 
coiuliliunal and coi rcLucd events, ihc sludcnl 
icarns lo rai^e questions about indl\idual or 
y^rciup actions (direct or indirect) and 
non-actions (deliberate or indeliberate) in 
local, national and j;lobal settini;s. She also 
proiects their implications for the future on 
as broad a spectrum as she can. 

At Level 4 the student explores the 
contemporary world as a global system , in 
which events in one society impact upon 
other sociciies in ways that cut across the 
spectrum of human activity. A physical event 
iikc drouj^ht in Africa has political, social 
and ect)nomic consequences, for people in the 
immediate area and also for other societies, 
who may be affected in turn by the^c 



conseciucnces or by the desire to influence 
the situation based on their own values and 
interests. 

The special emphasis at this fourth Icvc! is th( 
requirement that the student study a socictv 
different in maior ways from her own. By 
exploring similarities and differences 
between societies, she Icarns to identify her 
own and others^ biases and to reflect upon 
the effect of these biases in a world 
understood as a global unit. 

Throughout the four required levels, the 
student develops her Contemporary World 
Competence almost entirely in the role of 
observer and analyst. To an extent, this is 
unavoidable given the difficcill/ of on-site 
involvement in global problems. 

But it is also a crucial clement in the learnin 
design: throughout her life, the student's 
effective involvement in the worldwide 
context of events must necessarily be 
generated by her awareness, rather than by 
hrr persona! experience or intcrcsi 'n the 
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siluaiion. Il Is ihis \c»rv "dis-irUcrcslcd" 
quality, lhh> invulvcmcni in spilt- (jf disi.inLos 
of geography and tulturc, which ih.iratlcfi/cs 
the dc'vc'.upc'd Sense of rospDnsibililv lo 
one's World. 

Specialized Competence: Levels 5-6 

Level > requires denionstralinn ol .1 student's 
abililv research turnplex conleniporjrx 
world issue and ol her , eptance nf pers(jnal 
responsibilitv with respect lo ih.it issue or 
Some aspect ol il. liisides uiill/ln^ the 
available written and other resources fnt 
information and anjiysis, sfic is reo jired l(j 
undertake field work in prohin;^ il ue. 

This direct involvement if) penetralin;; ifie 
hidden consecjuences ot an event jful 
ascertaininv; diverse views rej^ardin^ it, 
fosters ,in awareness n\ the impact of world 
I vents uf] the lives of individuals arid 
insO'-jtiotis. Altliou^fi takiru; an overt public 
sliifUl IS not retjuirefl ,it tliis level, the student 



still e\perietK*es engagement and 
commitmenl particularly as she cummils 
herself to becoming Identified with her issue 
in the I'ves ol th(jse with whom she works in 
the field. 

I he student then undertakes, at Level G, to 
define and make public her persun«il position 
regarding the implications of a contemporary 
event. After setting forth her position before 
.1 public audience, she analyzes her impact 
on their views and. In the light of audience 
responses, reassesses her own position, "fhc 
student thus demonstrates the ability to 
formulate a poslti(jn bcised on her own 
synthesis, to present that position publicly, 
anti to ex<imine the effects <jf her Interaction 
with other inf(jrmed citi/ens. 
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8. Educated responsiveness to the arts and humanities 



VVilhoul providing .1 ncal ration, ilc, stjciulv 
has ccKisiNtcntlv ffi-iutrctl of ihu liberally 
educated adult a dcurci* ui aesthetic 
understanding and sefisitivity . [he Alverno 
student, who is required to demonstrate 
Aeslhclic Competence, learns to ask why art 
ii imp(jrtant to societv and to pr(;he the 
question with an ont;c;ing discovery (jt wliat 
can he expressed verbally and what must be 
expressed sv mboliially. She learns to 
perceive, analwe, and evaluate the kinds ot 
patterns that create an aesthetic efteci 
wherever they exist. 

As part o\ that ctjinpetence, she develops an 
understanding^ of the dif ference tliat aesthetic 
dimension makes it^ those f(jrnv, ol thought 
and expression which seek to illuminate the 
human condition. 



At Alverno, the student's interaction with I 
both these spheres of human expression is 1 
the focus ot the Aestlietie Competence. In 
the arts, she develops her understanding and 
resp(;nse to visual, musical, p(jetic, dramatic, , 
or dance form, hi the humanities, she 
interacts with philosophical, historical and 
relij^iious thought expressed in boih discursive 
and aesthetic forms. 

Clearl>', the two perspectives are not mutually 
exclusive. Some works, like an epic or a 
symphony, can be studied in either context. 
When a student is asked to consider a work 
as art, therefore, she is directed, as audience, 
performer, and/or creator, toward the 
elements wliich characterize it as a particular 
art, and how they are combined to produce 
the work's effect. When she considers it as 
a humanity, she learns how it fits into the 
devel(jpment and scope of human thought. 

In developing competence in these areas, the 
student calls on aspects of her analytic, 
ctjrnmunicative, prtjblem solving and valuing 
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abilities. In al ItMsi two mcdid she develops 
an educated response that combines cognitive 
and affective perception to probe how works 
in the arts and humanities organize meaning. 

General Competence: Levels 1-4 

At Level 1 the student eslahl/shcs a 
framework for breadth by studying one art 
and two humanities (or vice versa). She 
learns the elements that characterize 
medium and mode in each given art and the 
method of the humanity. 

She develops her ability to identify the basic 
formal elements in an art work, whether it is 
an existing piece like a Breughel painting or 
a Shakespeare sonnet, a Brahms sonata she 
performs herself, or an original piece of her 



own creation. She also learns to articulate her 
response, and lo analyze how the organization 
of the work relates to emotional effects in 
the pcrceiver. 

Dealing with a humanity, she identifies those 
elements that characterize its method and 
she demonstrates how it organizes human 
experience according to its unique approach 
to meaning. She might, for example, learn 
how the religious studies approach to 
Scripture reflects the assumption that the 
transcendent is a significant dimension of 
human experience. In contrast, she might 
then study Scripture as history, analyzing it 
in the context of a process governed by 
sequence and causation. 
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8. Educated responsiveness to the arts and humanities 



A I Level 2, ihc siudcni mtnos lo 
comparui iv v ui /c/A s/ s , cLirityin^ llic 
ci>mnK)n.iliiics and the Jit fcrcriLes amoni; 
llicsc modes of e\pressi<.m. She works wiifi 
at least two art f(^rrns, and she also focuses 
on one \Nork tiorn the humanities as aeslheliL 
expression. 

Sfie miv^ht, Tor example, analv/e works <A 
sculpture anil poclrv toclisnner their 
Commonalities and differences ami thin 
examine tfie aesthetic dimensions of a 
philos(.;phical m I;* .'.-jrk. 

I'lie student at Level ^ continues lo anaK /c 
human expression for the effects ot form on 
relationships within conterit here, an 
inJh iilnul to .so( /t'/\'. Study )n,i; works 
speci'icalk in the humanities, she discovers 



how their metliods imply certain (|uestions 
and a«.sumptions ahoul the human person's 
relation to social matrix. Reading Arisiollc 
and Sartre, for example, sfie may see thai 
Certain responses to ••eneral pfiilosuphical 
problems lead lo »i stance of social 
iLlentification, wivie ethers yield alienation. 

Dealinii wilfi an art loim, she discovers how 
an arlisTs comhinalion ot fortn<ii elements 
can intej;rate the emoli(;nal <ind cognitive 
Jesponsos of t[)e perceiver, by symbolic 
presentJtion of fell thoughts about the 
humat) pers(jn atid society. She learns, for 
instance, how the contrastini> uses n\' line, 
space, jnd cok^r can express celebration of 
sensuous form in a Rubens and de-sensiti/ing 
f rav.fiientation in a Duch.imp. 

Level l further expands the student's 
competence by drawing [)er to make 
comparative analyses beyond the boundaries 
f)f her own culture. I rom careful observation 
and analysis, she learns to generalize about 
an artistic genre in her own culture and in 
another culture different from but related 
to it. Sfic compares the approaches of two 
{ ultUf'L's to basic fnjm«inistic (|uestions as welL 
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Havini^ bci^un bv f(jcusin!L; un .1 ^.iiv^lc work 
and its ors;ani/in<4 siruciuic ur loiiLL-piual 
approach, and hj\ intj ct)nsisicniiy dcall uilh 
that work in a hruadcnini; series 
relationships, ihc student who h.ts achieved 
Level 4 has become inducliveK .iw.ire ol 
the questions »jf\iesthetiL thecv b\ r.iisini; 
them i)U\ ot her own jnalysis jnd 
participation. 

Specialized Competence: Levels 5-6 

Devel(jpiiv^ adv jn^-d leu-ls rW tlie Arts jnd 
Hum.mities C(jmpetence requires j 
Concentration in Jt least one ,irt f(jrm or 
humanity, which prtnides a student uith 
enough depth and fanvliaiitv ff)r indepetident 
judj;ment and commilted invfjivemenl. 

At Level 5, she develops the abilitv t(j nuke 
a persuasive t'ormal presentation in which 
she communicates her judgments jbout the 
meaning jnd value o( j C(jmplex .irtistic or 
lumanistic work, utilizing her analv tic 



insight and sensitivity to rekitionships (jf 
torm jnd content. I he student at this level 
is als(j expected to exhibit a consistent, 
educated response to works in her ch(jsen 
field and to perceive connectiejns with 
related arts and humanities. 

Level (') requires that the student take an<jiher 
step in commitment to a litelong involvement 
with arts and^ir hum.tnilies. She must 
develop facility tjf expressi(jn in at least one 
ait medium or m(jde in the humanities, and 
she must establish and articulate her 
commitment t(j its importance. In effect, 
she has at this level chosen Itj m.ike a creative 
statement that embodies her personal 
jesthetic/humanistic perspective as part of 
her ongoing effort to create and disctwer 
meaning in her life. 

A 



Degree Programs 



Alvcrno College, a private college for women, 
offers a four-year liberal artb curriculum 
leading lo the following degrees: 
BACMLLOROF ARTS, BACHliLOROF 
MUSIC. /.nJ BACHCLOR OF SCIFNCF in 
edueaiion, nursing and medical technology. 

The ('ollege offers both a majc^r area of 
coneentratinn and a support area in the 
following fields: 

Major Areas of Concentration 

Art 

Biology 
C^^emi^trv 
\ duc.ition 

l .uK Childhu(jd 

Llemenlars 
Lnglisfi 
f listof \ 
Management 

Administration 

I le.ilth Care 

fV-r forming Arts 
Matliematies 
Medical rechnol(jg\ 
Metropolitan At lairs 
MusIl 

Applied Music 

(^fuirch Music 

Music Fdue.ition 

Music Theorv 

Mtisit I heiafn 
Nuising 
l\vLh()log\ 
Religious Sltidics 
Soeiologv 

Studies in I nv iroiiment 



Broad Fields Major (i.e., area of 
concentration + supporting area) 

Science (Elementary and Secondary 

Education) 
Social Science (Elementary and Secondar 

Education) 

Supporting Areas of Concentration 

Education 

Adult 

Bi-lingual 

Secondary 
Library Science 
Philos(jpliy 
Physical Education 
Physics 
Speech 
Theatre Arts 

Pre Professional Studies 

Pre-Dcnlistry 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre- Law 

Associate of Arts Degrees 

Chemical 1 echnology 
Church Music 

Early Childhood Paraprolessional 

(iencral Studies 

Library Science 

Nuclear Medical I echnology 

Paraprofessional Teacher 

Piano Pedagogy 
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